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THE “MONTH. 


Garar is the satisfaction experienced by all right-minded men | throughout 
_ Europe at the conclusion of the labours of the Berlin Congress. Peace is at length 
assured; the nations of the Continent have been saved from a conflict which, bat 
2 few months since, seemed imminent ; « war, which could not but have been terrible 
and disastrous in many ways, and the ultimate results of which no statesman could 
foresee, has been averted; and for blessings such as these, which every Christian 
heart will regard as bestowed in answer to importunate, believing prayer, thousands 
in every land will ascribe the praise to Him who “maketh the wrath of man to 
_ praise Him,” whilst “the remainder of that wrath He will restrain.” True itis | 
that, as regards the positive results effected by the Congress, the satisfaction is neither 
complete nor universal. Net one of the Great Powers has attained all the objects 
it bad purposed to accomplish ; pot on’ of the oppressed but aspiriog nationalities 
has ‘achieved all the inddpéndenes, or all the extension of its territory, it had 
laboured to secure. The incompleterress of the work effected by the Congress may, 
it is feared, sow the seeds of trouble and dissension in years to come ; hence many 
_ believe that a more thorough and decisive settlement of the Eastern Question might 
have relieved Earope of the necessity of ever having to consider it again. But if 
peace were to be assured, concession was inevitable; and the distinguished statesmen 
who composed the Congress entered that assembly with the conviction that in the 
then critical position of affairs, if peace were attainable at all, it could only, be 
by the exercise of a forbearance, a candour, and a spirit of conciliation which 
would necessitate a compromise between conflicting claims and interests. Hence 
concession has been going on all round; and the Congress, no doubt, lies open to the 
imputation that its united labours, or rather their collective and general result, is not 
precisely such as any of the states represented in that body, or any of its individual | 
members, would chiefly have desired or preferred. This, however, is from the point 
of view of Earopean concord, the consideration which perhaps must redounds to the 
credit of the Plenipotentiaries assembled at Berlin. What, in the programme of 
each, was most objectionable to the general sense and feeling of the assembly, each 
has decided to withdraw. The main result is undoubtedly, after all drawbacks, a 
most important step in the direction of the ultimate emancipation of all the Christian 
races hitherto subject to the Porte from Ottoman oppression and misrule. Lord 
Salisbury, in his last despatch, with the view of mitigating the disappointment of 
the extreme partisans of Turkey in this country, lays stress chiefly on the amount of 
territory, taken from the Turks by the Treaty of San Stefano, which the Congress 
has decided to restore. It must not, however, be forgutten by those chiefly con- 
cerned for the welfare of the Christian races, that a most important advance has 


been made in the condition of all the states aspiring to be free from Ottoman 
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dominion. Servia and Roumania have no longer even s nominal connexion with 

aeca § the Porte. Montenegro, long practically independent, although involved in frequent 

tS hostilities with Turkey, has obtained from Europe a full and formal recognition of 

. | her freedom. The two former states, moreover, receive an increase of territory from 
me | Tarkey, and in recognition of this fact, accept « portion of the Turkish debt. The | 
tt me new and important provinee of Bulgaria, between the Danube and the Balkans, ~ 

will be tribatery to the Sultan, bat in every other relation willbe free; her Prince 

will be appointed by the people, must be unconnected with any European dynasty, 

and will retain his authority for life ; whilst, at his decease, the same popular election 

will determine his successor. The constitution of the state will be settled bpan 
assembly of notables. Until these changgs are effected, a provisional government — 

will be administered by a Russian Imperial Commissioner, under the supervision of 

the Powers. What is styled “administrative autonomy” will be the chief featare 

Bi of the province of East Roumelia, on the south of the Balkan chain. This will be 

administered by a Christian Governor, nominated for five years only by the Sultan. 
A Enropean comasiasion will decide the special form of administration which the 

province wil] assume. Three gradations are thus recognised in the progress from 

at complete subjection to perfect independence; and we ventare to hope that the time 
; may come when the entire Christian population of South-Eastern Earope will, 
| * without revolution, violence, or bloodshed, attain the highest of these grades, and 
. : become truly independent states, under no special foreign influence, and rather consti- 
. tuting an effectaal barrier against all encroachments from the North. Although, 
S| therefore, we may regret that these prospects are as yet but prospects only, we may 
admit it was hardly likely that, with the exception of Greece, more in this direction 
would have been sanctioned by the Congress. It is certainly matter of disappoint- 
ment to all the friends of freedom that the Congress, after raising the hopes of 
Greece by admitting her representatives to a consultative voice in that assembly, 
should have taken no effective measures to secure to her that extension of her 
territory which it has pronounced desirable, but has only taken on itself to recommend. 
We may, nevertheless, well expect that, at the next settlement, the Grecian triumph 
will be certain, and that the Greeks, like other nationalities, will. find their espi- 
rations recognised and sanctioned by the voice of Europe. On the whole, we believe 
| that all parties have in the main much cause for satislaction with the outcome of the 
) Congress. On the one hand, the power of Turkey, so shamefully abused, has been 
| abridged, and a large amount of territory wrested from her sway; on the other, the 


undue advance of Russia has received a check. It may also with truth be affirmed 
that the Congress has bad regard to the prosperity and good government of peoples, 
and has not in its arrangements shown exclusive consideration for dynastic interests 
and claims; whilst the lovets of religious freedom will especially rejoice that its 
stipulations provide, in every country affected by its decisions, that difference of 
religion shall constitute no barrier to the full enjoyment of political and social rights. 


Parliament, no less than the public, have undoubtedly been taken by surprise 
at the sudden announcement of the defensive alliance concladed between England 
aud Turkey, with the cession to the former of the Isle of Cyprus. Of the wisdom: or 
otherwise of this policy, it, of course, is difficult to judge. It is felt that for Great 
_ Britain to assume the protectorate of Asia Minor is to incur a most grave and éven 
a tremendous responsibility. We bave taken upon ourselves, es we are admonished 
by some, the duty not only of protecting the integrity of the Turkish Empire in that ~ 

_ region, but of guaranteeing that that empire shall be wisely and righteously ad- 
ministered. We are bound henceforth not merely to resist Russian eggression, but 
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to be sponsors for Ottoman: good government, we are told ; 
we do of Turkish rale and rulers, is regarded by many as a responsibility not only 
dangerous, but almost certain to invo)ve us in troubles, both with the Turkish autho-- 
rities and the populations subject to their sway. On the other hand, it is contended 
that, by assuming so high a position, England has acquired a vast extension of ber 
power and prestige ; that her influence in Europe, and especially in any fature settle- 
ment of Eastern complications, is now assured ; and that the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor and of Cyprus will be such gainers by the change, that all who. desire the 
welfare of the various races subject to the Porte should hail it with intense and 
unttingled satisfaction. The fact undoubtedly is that this Anglo-Turkish treaty is — 
an experiment bold and adventurous beyond degree, and the issnes of which no man 
clearly can foretell. Hence it is regarded in some quarters with admiration, and in 
others with alarm. Should success attend it, it will be regarded not only aa a 
courageous but a wise and statesmaniike achievement ; should it, on the contrary, 
involve us, in time to come, in commotion and disaster, those who now most eulogise 
it will pronounce it an imprudent and hazardous proceeding. Could we only believe 
that the Turkish Government, under the impulse of this new alliance, would in 
earnest enter on a course of administrative reform—could we only guarantee that 
the Asiatic peoples we have undertaken to protect will remain peaceful and con- : 
tented,—we might well congratulate ourselves that the boldness of Lord Beaconsfield 
has, by bringing these Oriental raees under the influence of Great Britain, given 
them a new start in the direction of our Western civilization, and perhaps secured, 
for their descendants at any rate, the blessings of self-government, We can, how- 
ever, hardly entertain hopes so inspiring as this. It may suffice, for the present, if 
the natural resources of these countries shall be gradually developed—if their trade 
and commerce ‘shall increase, and new fields be operied up for the employment of 
British capital and the development of British industry and skill, Prospects of 
this kind, if seriously cherished, may reconcile us to thé inevitable expenditure 
which our new and costly acquisitions wil] involve. | 


Thc 40 the British on thair return from the 
Congress at Berlin, considered apart from all mere party demonstration, marks the 
sense generally entertained of the value of those results which, all deductions not- 
withstanding, that assembly has secured, not for Great Britain only, but for Europe. 
AN! but those extreme partisans whom nothing but a war would satisfy, agree with 
Lord Derby im regarding the signature of the treaty of Berlin as having relieved the — 
Continent from a well-founded and intense anxiety; and as affording Great Britain, 
in particular, an outlook infinitely preferable to any which but a few short months 
ago she could command. Those who desired to uphold the “ integrity and inde- 
pendence” of Turkey, of course, regret that so much territory has been taken from 
her; those whose chief aim was the better government of the Christians, whose ° 
oppression by the Porte not only, as Lord Derby said, touched our feelings of 
humanity, but constituted a standing menace to the peace of Europe, will be 
concerned that the emancipation of so many of them is as yet deferred. But if the 
settlement is not final, breathing time, at least, has been secured. Europe has been 
spared calamities which the human mind, and especially the Christian mind, would 
have shuddered to contemplate. Turkey hes another chance afforded her, if only 
she will or can avail herself of it, of initiating improvements which, if once effected, 
would do far more to preserve her existence as a Power than any treaties for main- 
taining her integrity which EKarope could adopt. The Christian populations have 
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Herzegovina, whom the Porte could neither jovern nor subdue, have been transferred 
= ee to the administrative role of a Power which will, at least, preserve ovder in their ) 
t midst. The new Bulgaria bes within it the germs of an ultimately strong and 
ie prosperous community, with which, in due time, Eastern Roamelia, bowever 
separated both by natara! and artificial barriers, is certain to unite. All these are 
hopeful indications Whatever their differences, moreover, on the themes which 


; The innovations, both in doctrine and practice, of the Ritualistic conapirators 
es against the Protestantism of the Church of England, have once more been the sub- —- 
i ject of debate in Parliament. The theme was introduced by Mr. Jenkins, who with 
ih great ability and tact, after giving an historical retrospect of the English Church— 
the work effected in and for it by the Reformation, and the rise and progress of that 
_ party within ite pale who now seek to re-establish within it Romish principles and — 
customs, in violation alike of the Church’s own canona, the statute-laws of the realm, 
the injunctions of the bishops, and the virtual compact existing between the Church 
and the State—concluded by moving for a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
whole matter, with a view to practical and wholesome legislation. The discussion 
_ which followed was animated and interesting, and rose to the level of the occasion, 
| and the momentous character of the subject. It was important as illustrative of the 
i fact that in Parliament at least, the Ritualistic conspiracy has but few friends, or at 
| 


ay | have engrossed the attention of the Congress, all classes of Englishmen may con- 
nig: gratulate themselves that it has, at a most critical jancture of affairs, preserved the 
‘bet European peace, and they will not be slow to recognize the services of the pleni- 
7 ‘Il, patience, and conciliatory temper they are indebted for 
if potentiaries to whose skill, patience, conciliatory temper 


a. e least finds but few apologista’ Arguments were, of course, advanced against the 
; | course of procedure which Mr. Jenkins suggested, and in compliance with the 
request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the motion was withdrawn, but not without 
eliciting from the leader of the Houre himself and other prominent members an 
expression of concurrence in the ends which the honourable mover thereby sought. 
ae to secure, and an expression of opinion that if the authority of the prelates, and the 
: provisions of the Public Worship Act more especially, should fail to correct the evil, 
and to frustrate the objects for which so many secret guilds and associations had 
been formed, further powers must be asked for, and would, undoubtedly, be granted. 
' The debate, as a whole, ought at least to stimulate such of the bishops as are alive 
to the respunsibilities resting on them in this all-important matter to renewed and—- _ 
vigorous exertions to drive away these “erroneous and strange doctrines,” and to do 
all that in them lies to defeat the machinations of those who would fain relegate us 
. back to medieval darkness, and substitute for the simple teachings of the Gospel, and 
the sole supremacy of Scripture, the dominion of an overbearing priesthood and the 
f superstitious notions and practices of such us, being ignorant of God's righteousness, 
vainly go about to establish a righteousness entirely their uwn. 


Before these pages meet the eyes of our readers the second great Conference of 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion, held during the past month at Lambeth Palace, 
will have finally closed; and many of the prelates will be returning to their various 
spheres of labour in distant portions of the globe. To those familiar with the eccle- 
siastical questious of the age, and the relations of the Churches of the Anglicancom- 
‘munion to each other, the aim and scope, as well as the constitution of this . 
_ assembly are tolerably clear. It was not in any sense an authoritative synod. It 
could not, had it desired so to do, make laws for the Church of England or for 
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English Churchmen, clerical or lay. Its chief profemed sims were two: first, to 
promote greater union amongst the different Churches of the Episcopal order, 


are not only unseemly but injurious. Those who remembered the circumstances 
under which the first Conference met in 1867, and the somewhat high-handed 
attempts then made, with reference to the Colenso question, to exert an unwarranted 
and arbitrary power, looked with a jealousy not unnatural on the recent gathering 
at Lambeth, and feared, from its programme of subjects and the known tendencies 
of many of the bishops expected to attend, especially those from Scotland and India, 
that endeavours would be made to bring English Churchmen, especially in the 
colonies and the Oriental possessions of Great Britain, under some grievous or 
unlawfal yoke of bondage, and in particular to interfere with the freedom of mis- 


sionaries and of missionary action in distant lands, and with the genera! direction of 


their operations by committees at howe. As the Conference, notwithstanding the 
publicity of its accessories—such as the anniversary meetings of the Society for the 


Propagation of the Gospel, the visit of the bishops to Canterbury, the reception 
accorded them at Lambeth, and the services held specially on their account in our 


Metropolitan Cathedral—was in itself a private gathering, we are as yet hardly able | 


to say how far any of these fears bave been justitied by the result. We apprehend, 
_ however, from what we know of its proceedings, that no change of any serious cha- 
racter or fraught with any special dangers to the liberties of Churchwen, has been 
recommended or adopted ; and the Conference has, from the first, been less pretentious 
in its avowed objects than that which met eleven years ago. Although we cannut 
rhare the sanguine anticipations of some of its promoters, we may yet believe that 
such a gathering of men in high position from countries so various, can bardly meet 
without some advantages to tlhe churches over which they rule. Considerable 
attention seems to have been devoted to the question of the prevailing infidelity 
of the age, and the most effective means of resisting its encroachments; and on 
this important theme the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol delivered a most im- 


We are glad to hear that an “intermisslooary Conference” has been established 
in Italy. The first meeting took place lately in Rome. Mr. McDougall, of Florence, 
was elected President, and M. Prochet, of Genoa, Secretary. The Conference is to 
meet every November in Florence, atid every May in Rome, and the various pro- 
_ blems of evangelistic work are to be studied by the representatives of all the missions 


wisher of Italy. 
The melancholy death of the young Queen of Spain ies excited throughout 


that country profound and universal gloom. All ranks and classes of the people, of - 


‘whatever politics, sympathise with the young monarch who, burely half a year ago, 
brought home his beautiful and youthful bride. From what little we know of her 


character, she appears to have been amiable, intelligent, and high-spirited, and well - 


fitted to exercise a powerful influence over # people so chivalrous and susceptible as 
the Spaniards. Moreover, many political hopes centred in her life. After all the 


disorders, i i and revolutions through which Spain has passed, asa scemed 


United States of America ; and next, to suggest means of meeting practical diffical- _ 

ties in the way of that anion, arising out of the varied jurisdictions to which Chureh- 

men in these different countries are subject, and which, when they are broaght | 
together into the same country, sometimes give rise to conflicts and collisions that 
| 


. 
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bepes, however, have for the present been disappointed. Spain has yet to mrke her 
future for herself, and the best wish we can cherish for her is that she may, ere long, 
be emancipated from priestly bondage and Romish superstition, and become prac- 


A powerful and influential preacher of the Gospel of the grace of God bas passed 
away from our midst, at 2 comparatively early age. The name of Samuel Martin, 
of Westminster, will long live in the memories of many tv whom bis touching ap- | 
_peals, his affectionate and carnest exhortations, aud the lofty purity of his life and 
deportment, were alike familiar and influential. For many years be ministered with 
great ability avd singular success to one of the largest and most intelligent congre- 
gations in the metropo’is. His mingled rectitude and gentleness, the peculiar com- 
wamation in his character of something approaching to sternness with sweetness and 
benignity, gave him with all who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship a potent and 
peculiar charm. The widespread esteem and affection of which he was the object 
were strikingly manifested at his funeral, which is described by one journal ss having 
departed and the sorrow awakened by his loss. 


“AMONG THE TURKS.” * 


attracted my attention; and not having then learned to beware of crowda, I pene- 


trated it, and saw, by the side of the Custom house wall, a poor sailor, apparently 


dying of cholera, in the most revolting and horrible circumstances. His bag of 
sailor's clothes was near him, and some one had given bim a large jug of water for 
his insatiable thirst. “Do you speak English?” “Yes, d—— your eyes,” “ Are’ 
you an Englishman or an American?” “ American, d—— your eyes!” with still 


worse expressions of profanity, I appealed in vain for help to carry him to a 


neighbouring boarding house for sailors, kept by a Maltese. The stupid multitude, 
the refuse of all nations, wanted to see him die. There is a strange spell in the last 
heurs of human agony, especially to brutal natures. At length two noble Anglo- 
African sailors, from the ixland of Jamaica, offered to take him, and refused all com- 
peneation. May the Lord remember it to them in that day! We were refused 
admittance. Next we went to the Englixh hospital, whose rules did not allow of bis 
reception ; and red tape, the world over, is stronger than human life. 

A Maltese boatman, whom I had once employed to nurse a sick American sea 
captain at my house, was appealed to, and he received him into bis boat house. The 
unselfish hosnitality of these poor men to each other is quite remarkable; but other- 
wise their vorld could not go on. The profanity of these three men, the suffering 


man and his bearers, was more shocking than anything I had experienced. Rebukes, 


-had no effect upon them whatever. .But they understood the language of the 
quarter-deck, and submitted to a positive order at once. Without this, they were 
morally unable to control themselves in the use of language which had become their 
mother tongue. _A physician was called, who thought the case hopeless, but wrote a 
perscription, which the apothecary refused to make up, saying it would kill two 
healthy men! Qn my asking him whether he was physician cz apothecary, and if 


_ he did not kniow that what might kill two healthy men might save a dying man, he - 
yielded, and the medicine was administered, and the effect watched according to “ 


* From a new work, by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, under the title gives above. 


tically acquainted with that Gospel which alone can truly exalt and pacify = state. 
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extremely ignorant, could hardly read, 
that can never be ogunterfeited. If he called himself “a poor d——<d sinner,” the 
language was to him the best posible His profanity’ was better than some men's 
paton piety. It was some weeks before he found a chance to sail for Boston. I re- 


member well the morning be left. He came to thank me, and to say good-by. As— 


he stood lingering for a moment by the door, he said: “I have been a very wicked 
man, Mr. Hamlin, and have done all the evil I could in the world, and now I am 
going to do all the good I can;” and so he departed: 

Three years after I received a letter from him. It began: “ Dear Mr. Hamlin, 
Thank God I still survive the ded.” It was phonetically spelt, but full of life and 
point. Among other things, he wrote: “I am here workin’ and blowin’ the Gospel 
trumpet on the Eri Kanal.” I carried the letter at once to Dr. Goodell, who 
clapped his bands on reading it. “ Let me begin the answer,” said the doctor; and 


taking a sheet of paper he wrote :-— 
“ Dear Mr. Brown,—Blow away, brother, blow !— Yours in blowing the same 
Gospel trumpet, Goops.t.” 


After this, twenty-five years passed away in the furnace, often seven times 
heated, of life’s experiences and labours; and the poor sailor was entirely forgotten. 


In 1867, I was in Paris, at the Great Exposition. Two friends from Whitinsville, 
Mass., invited me to dine with them at the Hotel Chatham, Rue St. Augustine. 


At the table dhbte, filled by guests from many nations, we were conversing as by 
ourselves. At the close of the dinner, as we were about to rise, the gentleman | 


sitting at my right said to me: “You will excuse me, sir, if ask you a question. 
I perceive by your conversation that you have been in Constantinople.” “ Yes, sir ; 
I am directly from there.” “ Well, sir, while you were there, did you happen to 
- meet with—I do not suppose you did—but I want to ask the question —one Dr. 
Cyrua Hamlin; a D.D., or an M.D.; but I think the latter?” His deliberate apolo- 
getic tone naturally occasioned a laugh, which he as naturally frowned upon, until I 
said to him: “I am the very person you ask for.” “Are yout” said he; “ I have 
often thought I would like to meet you. T am just from Honolalu, Sandwich 
Islands. 1 have known a man there by the name of Brown; a man who has done a 
great deal of good among the sailors; can go anywhere and everywhere with the 


Bible; and he has told me how he was once dying a blasphemous dog (his own 


words), in the streets of Constantinople, and you picked him up and saved bim, soul 
and body,” Mentioning various other things, he added: “Is this all true, or is it in 


part a sailor's long ‘ 
| In the meantime memory exhumed from its buried treasures a poor dying sailor 


of 1889, There was time only for a brief interview with the Honolalu purty, and 


an appointment was made to meet agsin, which however failed, and I had un- 


fortunately not taken the name of the gentleman, On my mentioning the circum- — 


stance to a friend im this country, he said to me: “ One of those gentlemen muit be 
Dr. Wood, of Jamacia Pisin.” At the first opportunity I visited him, and found it 


Goodell also felt a deep interest in him. He was 
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After pleasant interview, be remarked: “ It occurred to Mr. Still- 
man and myself, in Paria, that you were probably the young missionary who was et 
the Marlborough Hotel, Boston, and sailed for Constantinople at the same time that 
we sailed for the Sandwich Islands in 1838." On comparing notes we found that it 
was so; although both parties had forgotten the others’ names. A sbort time after, 
I received from Dr. Wood, through Mr, Farnsworth, of Boston, a donation for 
| Robert College of 250 dollars. | 


- 


| The Marlborough Hotel, Boston, the Galata Custom-house, the Erie Canal, 
Honolulu, Hotel Chatham, Rue St. Augustine, Paris, Jamacia Plain, Robert 
 College—all apparently accidental, and scattered through the space of twenty-nine 
i years! How strange the links in the chain of life! so ag 
FRANCE. 
[Prom our ows Correspondent. } | JOY AND PESTIVITY 
: Paris, July 17, 1878. | to every point which has been a memorial of 
. © ‘LEASONS FROM THE EXHIBITION. pain and sorrow. Nothing could exceed the 
i. ‘There is 3 wonderful parable in Paris for | zest with which the population enter into this 
all who will understand it. Festival after | latter feeling. They would willingly have 
a festival, rejoicings that vibrate from the fron- | renewed the fate of the 30th of June on the 
& : tier to the centre, up and down every fibre | 14th of July, and celebrated the centenary of 
. of France, are rife, and all springing from the | J. J, Roussean and the taking of the Bastile 
eh € strange, wonderful palaces of the Exhibition. | as @ national festival. Bat it was wisely 
1 i Here the greatest attained measure of perfec- | overruled, and this anniversary passed off as 
iy tion in human science is displayed, often with | quietly as that of Voltaire and Joam of Arc. 
: the most consummate artistic taste, by all the | Of the latter there remain two reminder, 
4) 3 nations of the world, for the universal pro- | Ze Voltaire, a satirical Voltairian newspaper, 
a e gress and benefit of mankind. The intense | and a commencement of pilgrimage to Dom- 
¢ interest justly excited by the whole is only | remy! Between the two extremes stands the | 
: increased by inapection of each component | immense majority of the people, and this 
> & part ; and on leaving the wonderful spot, the | majcrity is the field for evangelistic labour in 
: i Christian heart exclaims, “These are thy | which plants of the Lord’s own planting are 
= | works, © Father, altbongh man, who is thy | continually springing up. Could the mass of 
workinanship, often acknowledges it not! It | incidents which, after years of experience and 
is uby ekill, thy wiedom, thy power mani-/| trial, prove the wonderful efficacy of tract 
fested through the mind of thy intelligent | distribution and word-sowing, be brought 
tf y creatures” Then glide up the now emerald | before the Christian public, we should never 
J Seine awhile, and the contrast of naked ruins, | hear of hesitation in contributing funds and 
: charred end warped, will force itself upon the | promoting the work, on the score of doubtful 
en eye. On the right the Palace of the Council | results. It is a most hopeful fact that the 
ee ft of State, and on the left the Palace of the TRACT AND GOSPEL DISTRIBUTION 
' _ Tuileries, their glory departed, and all their | of 1878 is far ahead of that of 1867, both 
_ .. lwxuridus things of beauty burnt up. And, | in the liberty given to the most varied dis- 
as if this were not enough, in the very court | tribution, and the sober way in which the 
Of the Tuileries, rising over the ruins, as the | public receive and keep the valued papers. 
apt emblem of this world’s favour and glory | The Monthly Tract Society is doing wonders, 
—" trifles light as air”—swells majestic the | and greatly improving upon its first printed 
splendid globe, filled with “airy nothings,” | tracts. The Crystal Palace Bible-stand, and 
but gorgeous in the sunlight, the “ captive | its interesting Scotch and French Bible So- 
balloon!” Such, however, is very far from | cieties in‘ cloee companionship, are wondér- 
the intention of the promoters, which is to lift | fully successful, and the meetings at the Salle 
off from France the mourning veil left over | Evangélique most rejoicing. Tracts from all 
_her capital by past events, and to attach a good sources are given to all who leave ; 
reminiscence of Paris, London, Manchester, DBrussela,.Lan- — 
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sanne, Toulouse, Betignolles, and the Depét 
Central all contribute their hundreds or 
thousends of cards, tracts, and illustrated 


the Salle Evangélique, especially on Sundays, 
when the Bible Society closes its door and 
withdraws its agents, 


The exhibits of this society, in 
gallery, and that of the Bible Society, 
innumerable opportunities for quiet and rapid 
distribution ; and the adjacent the 
Tabernacle made at Jerusalem is « 
reaching many, especially Israelites ; the Chris 
tian Israclites who show it know how to com- 
mend the work of the Lamb of 
who pass, and give appropriate tracts. 
to this an attractive model of Dr. Barnardo's 
Home for Orphans, at 
opportunity for commending 
excellent pbilanthropic 

Lord in whose name it is carried on. 
copy of the Rayon de Soleil, in 
village is described, is given to French 
tors, together with the English - 
Seven ‘thousand of the attractive French 


eagerly accepted. 

EXGLISH SERVICES: M‘ALL MEETINGS. 

for the English on Sundays are lated. 
Christ Chureh, Neuilly, has been covsecrated 
by Bishop Ryan, and services are now re- 
gularly established there, and well attended. 
‘Phe success of the M‘All meetings in Paris 
pas given rise to a hopeful project of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association to com- 


mence similar ones in other large towns. 
The eligible evangelist to promote them is 
ready and willing ; what they need are prayer 
and funds, 

THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE 
bas taken place in Nimes—Pastor Hocart, 
President. The Rev. J. Kilner, from Ceylon, 
the Rev. W. Gibson, from London, and the 
Rev. Dr. Sulzberger, from Franx/ort, brought 
a stresm of hopeful jife into the interesung 
meetings. The last yeai’s deficit in money is 


also removed by Mr. Gibeon’s generous 
tivity im collecting. The statistics of the 
three districte—North, South, and Dauphiné 
and Swiss, are as follows : 161 places of wor 
ship, 29 pastors, 15 evangelists and school- 
masters, 106 lay-preachers, 1,888 church 


‘im Lyons, called La Paix de Eolise, and re- 


presenting the left centre in theology—te., the 
shade of rationalism the nearest to orthodoxy, 
is to be removed to in October, and to 


PASTOR NAPOLEON ROUSSEL, 
the well-known religious author of clever 
tracts, which stirred up the whole districts to 
Protestantism ; the author of children’s books, 
and of solid spiritual and apologistic works, 


day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,’ do one 
We are saved by the mercy of God. 
know that I depart, not de-— 
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sheets, and 
the public are ever “more | 
more!” The British and bikie Bo 
ciety, in Avenue Rapp, is dispensing its oo 
Goepel portions ; and the Chalet where Pastor | members, 63 candidates, 56 
Armand Delille daily peaks to the people, 329 teachers, 2,944 scholars, 8,602 hearers. a 
the same varied tracts and sheets as CHURCH 
has been opened at Raincy, near Paris, by 
the Pastor President of the Reformed Church 
Consistory, M. Vernes. Several interesting 
INSIDE THE EXHIBITION ordinations of pastors bave taken place in 
the handsome clear Gospel tracts, “ Souvenirs | Paris: Mr. Taylor (black) missionary from 
de I'Exposition” of the Religious Tract So- | Senegal; M. Blanc, at Ferney, formerly « 
ciety (56, Paternoster Row) are here pro- Roman Catholic priest ; and M. Ballet, in the 
duced and disseminated, as well as others, | High Alps. 
ant journal hitherto published 
| change its title to ou u Prote- 
| tantisme Francais, under the eye of Pastor 
| Lichtenberger (Dean of the Paris Faculty of 
| Theology), and the editorship of Pastor Byse, 
who will consequently return to France for 
the purpose. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONGRESS 
was held in Paris in June. Delegates from 
different countries spoke in the various meet- 
ings of teachers, and to the children assem- 
bled in the Winter Circus, and had a conver- 
sazione at Meition, in the grounds of Pestor 
Paumier, President of the Society. 
Leaflets for Chaidren, printed by the Children’s THE KING OF HANOVER'S FUNERAL, 
Special Service Mission, have been given celebrated with royal honours, took place at 
away to children with their parents, and most the Lutheran Church of the Redemption, | 
Paris, previous to the remains being carried 
for interment in England. 
ete. ; the indefatigable 
—aiter resting awbile (his lips and pen silent 
{rom the effects of illness) has entered gently 
into rest at the age of seventy-four. His last 
words, spoken with difficulty, were : “The | 
pebding on my good works, but on the mercy : 
of God. . .. 1 have more than ao hope, I : 
bave the assurance of eternal life.” . Many 
: years ago the writer asked him what spiritual 
effect the possibility of dying under the in- 


— 


- 


mg 


~ 


> 


— 


= 


‘foreign invasion, more banefal end dangerous 


bating the faith by sophisms and sarcasme,| For a time this aspect of uneasiness con- 
with a view to abolish the sacred rights of | tinued, and one or two occasionally muttered 
the Church and diminish her authority. On | their But by-and-by there came 
one side, Protestant temples, due to the | the hush of respectful attention ; sometimes 
money of Bible societies, and reared in our | the hum of assent. Once or twice, when the 
' most populous rtreets, as an inenlt to our made some telling appeal, an irre- 
faith ; on the other schools, asylums, ble cheer was given; and toward 
and 


under the spparently philanthropic object of | pleading, which revealed the Christian in 
being of ase to them both for intellectual cul-| orator; and he implored them to e..trust 
tivation’ and their material wants, but really their souls for salvation to Jesus only, you 


Jesus Christ, And now, as though that were | ground. You should have seen the group, of 
not enough, a decree has recently appeared on | near a dozen, who waited timidly about the 
the part of those whose duty it should be to! door after service to thank the preacher for 


_ keep watch over the real interests of the popu- | that evening’s message. I could not help 


lation of Rome, which decree proscribes the | wishing tbat all Scotland had been there, for 
use of the Catholic Catechism in the muni-| they would have come away, as I did, thank~ 
cipal schools—a measure extremely blamable, | ful for Gavazzi, and thankful for the Free 
and which breaks down a barrier raised | Christian Church, and thankful, most of all, 


_ against the flood of heresy and infidelity | that Italy in her age, and after many sorrows, 


which is ready to burst im on every side. | hears again the glad tidings, which were 
leaving the road open to a new kind of | precious to her im her youth. 
invasi FREE CHURCH COLLEGE. 


directly to extirpate from the breasts of the | College, in Rome, of the Free Italian Chureb, 


Roman population the precious treasure of 
the faith, and. the fruits which spring from | institution. The Theological Institute divides 
against the ihiquity of the above meusure, 

As an antidote to the evil principles 
practices of which he complains, the P 
calls upon bis Viear-General and all bis clergy | end of Jane ; and what is proposed is; thet 
to use double zeal in teaching in private! in three sessions the course of 


eomity with religion and the Church of of heaven and pouring floods upon the dry 
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then re- 
nance of cher (at » hed bed wpre | did. 
him. He replied, “ Every good work I ev mained! Christ 
| ITALY. 
THE POPE AND IS GRIEVANCES. establishments the catechism which | 
The Romish journals pablish a very sharply excluded frogn the pablic schools. a | 
worded letter of Pope L-c addressed to THE WoRK Af 
the Cardinel La. Valetic, Viear-General of| A letter to some Seottih friends gives. « 
: Rome, whieh has been called forth by an act glimpee of the good work which goes oo im 
. of the Government or municipality of that connexion with the labours of Signor Gavaszi. 
city. The new Pope begins by saying that if | The occasion was the opening of a new church : 
1% he has met with many sources of consolation at Albano. - Our drive, says the writer, wes 
1s at the commencement of his Pontificate, he along the same Appian way by which Paal 
has also encountered not a few camses of dis came in bonds to the city of the 
Ga e tresa, both as regards the “ cra¢dl persecution | seemed to have gome out to 
4 ; to which the Church is almost everywhere | bano stands near the ye agua ere ge 
| subjected,” and more especially in regard to | and perhaps it was made | 
Hi | “what is passing in that very city of Rome, townanen look on us so suspiciously, although 
ae the centre of Catholiciam, and the august seat | it did not prevent their filling the little 
i} of the Vicar of Jesus church to 2 
| 4 Christ.” The Pope overflowing in the evening. Not 
then enumerates these latter grievances, as e woman was there, however, save one fram 
lip follows: ‘A press without restraint ; journals | Seotland. Even the men looked es if they 
ip bei! object of com- sere: i deed of to be there. 
Wilk 
| at 
i han the obe. inasmuch as it tepds more | oleran en dersor re "heologi 
— 


(From our own Correspondent.} 
——, Prussia, July 17, 1878. 
THE EMPEROR'S HEALTH. 


at Berli 
minds. Though the recovery of the Emperor 


a 
4 
3 


the newly-united Fatherland expires from the 
shot of an assassin. Count go gl 
col 


The Congress, fortunately, arrived at the 
end of ite great work of peace on Saturday 
last, but the electoral strife is still in full 
vigour. The Social-Democrats have only put 
up candidates of their own in thoge districts 


where they have some chance of success. The 


cipates in the elections, Christian Socialism 


is now the chief topic of interest in religious 


conferences. However, only smaller assem- 
blies bave hitherto taken place. For those 
of your readers who travel through Germany 
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at . The com 
Tater, the course | £6,000. Another whch might 
will over four though it may | be rendered consists in 
igene 
part of the institute, it is not in | 
that the instruction imparted shall be 
received there, all that is insisted upon | 
being simply that it sliall be possessed 
: There are at present eight students in all, 
four in the preparatory classes, and four in | 
theology ; and as this is the first session of a 
the institute in its present form, we may . 
anticipate, having respect to the period of =a 
the proposed curriculum, that the number 
For the maintenance of the work bas 
; been described, a very considerable outlay : 
is required; and it is thought eminently | 
desirable, with the view of lessening the | 
burden upon the general evangelization fund, 4 
that moneys should be secured specially with . 
the view of meeting that outlay. There are . 
now two. professors (Messrs, Gavazzi and 
Henderson). Contributions are earnestly | already intimated his intention of contribut- | 
desired to a fund, the interest of which | ing £500. 7 : 
will nearly, if not wholly, suffice to pay the ! ) 
GERMANY. 
to dispose of it for some charity after his own | 
choice. The idea is certainly very good, but : 
’ I hope that it will not stand in the way of ) 
The public feeling of Germany has almost | another undertaking. A number of Christian 
entirely been taken up by political matters | friends in Berlin have issued an appeal to 
during the last four weeks. The returning | give money for a chureb to be built in Berlin ) 
; health of the Emperor, the Congress assembled | as a testimonial of gratitude for God's merey 
Sach a church would be a perpetual sermon | 
to our nation, and at the same time it would v4 
| « litle to the great went of churches | 
that the history of Germany not in our capital. : 
soiled : the fact that the first Emperor of THE CONGRESS: THE ELECTIONS. 
tion, which will take place on the 20th, 21st, ) 
and 22nd of July, as a sign of gratitude for | 
the Emperor's recovery. No higher contri- 
bution than one mark (equal to one English | great goes on everywhere 
pfennig, the hundredth part of # mark, is to | Working Men's Party for the first time parti- 
the poorest to give his name. When the ) 
collection is over the whole sum will be R 
handed to the Crown Prince, and it will be 7 
left to the decision of his Imperial Highness | 


autemn 
on the 10th, 11th, and Last year « number of friends, who were 


at 
5 


— 


£ 
4 
Fr? 


| the Vatican, and that in asserting and de- 

SEPARATION PROM THE CHURCH. fending civil righla bel 
Your readers will’ remember that by way | tou or would be consulted. So far from 
of respunse to the formation of the Christian wishing to be on bad terms with the Pope, 
Working Men's Party, the Social Democrats | 4i, Government would be glad to be on good 
started a grest movement for quitting the |... with-the head of a Church of which 
Casrch, We oan sow jodge the co many Germany subjects were members. The 
: this movement by numbers Io Berlin 1,350 letter of the Pope to the Emperor announcing 
a : persons expressed their intention to leave the his election to the Papal See was designed to 
= : Church, and only 553 really did so, What is open the negotiations, but the reply was a 


— 


this in a city which numbers about 600,000 


stinging, rebuke. The Emperor thanks the 
Pope for comusunicating the news of his elec- 
tiop, and thus proceeds : 


secession, which was not intended to lead to 
the formation of any other Christian commu- 
nion, but to loosen all ties with every religion, | Sem be 
the vote of the Holy Conclave, and cordially 
wish that the Church entrusted to your con- 
trol may flourish during your government. 
Your Holiness is right in saying that my 
Catholic subjects vie with all others in show- 


{ 
may hardly be ascribed to indifference and a 
{ kind of indolence, it may still be hoped that 
; . many persons are prevented by their con- 
| science from giving up their last outward 
d connexion with Christianity. We are en- |. 
_ couraged in this hope by another remarkable | sad 
.  fact—that the attendance on public worship| 
a ae ‘derably j 1 in Berlin duri Christian faith, With reference to what your 
| Holiness says the. past, | may observe 
re y | that, thanks to the Christian spirit animating — 
DEATH OF PASTOR WINSCHE. the German people, peace and obediente to 
| Pastor Winsche, of the Chapel of the | the Government have been preserved for cen- 
: Moravian Brethren in Berlin, died at the end | turies in this country. The continued posses . 
of last month. As a faithful and eminent | sion of these invaluable boons is guaranteed 
minister of the Gospel, which he preached in | by the sawe national qualities, I rejoice to 
sin. plicity and power, he had a great influence | guther from the friendly sentiments expressed 
in Berlin beyond the limits of bis own com-/| by your Holiness that you will use the 
munion. He was a member and warm friend | mighty influence over all the servants of your 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and was known | Church constitutionally belonging -to you to 
to many of its members abroad. induce those among them who have hitherto 
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the 
12th of September, wougas by 
gelist to seck greater in sanctifi- 
4 of 
of 
See, by publishing the corre-pondence be-| discussion. It was repeated this year at 
tween the Pope and our Emperor aud Crown | Siegen, and we trust that these conferences 
Prince. The last letter addressed by his/ will help to increase spiritual life in God's . 
| Imperial Highness to Leo x111., immediately | people. 
after the attem his father’s life, is of 
Soon after the accession of the present oc- 
| all reference to it in this place. [Our Cor-| cupant of the Papal See it was alleged that 
respondent here quotes the second of the two | Leo xut. deplored the quarrel with Ger- 
| & extracts which will be found below. He/ many, did not approve of the policy of the 
= Prince, | late Pope, and was resolved to do bis utmost 
counter- ing about friendly and even cordial re- 
ri iad be (rerman (ioverniper th 


the work of the Old Catholics, 


Charch, 
force in the Old Ca 
have no 


He did not ‘ bite 


no 


unchecked for a good hour, Bat in spite 


his tongue’ either, and his experience flowed 


fur no man, nor no debbil.’ 


“4 
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+ 
+ ks, the tendency of the 


9 


€ 
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him in his distinguished son, Dr. Archibald 


which, from that day forward, began to wield 
great influence on the theological and religious 
opinions of his age and country. After 
twenty years of faithfat work in his first 
he was transferred to that of Exe- 


: 


4 


the fiftieth year of his professorship in 
pril, 1872, the venerable doctor received 
from the ministers and laity of all Evangelical 
denominations an ovation which was as sin- 
cere and well merited as it was cordial and 

ecumenical in its manifestation. Dr. Hodge 
worked bravely on for five years more, till 
increasing physical weakness warned him to 


and other Pauline epistles, and his systematic 
theology, are prized as Calvinistic classics by 
all whose opinion is of value on either side 
of the Atlantic, Dr, Hodge was Moderator 
‘of the General Assembly 
School) at Philadelphia in 1846, and in 1858 
was one of the committee appointed to revise 


the “ Book of Discipline.” 


tae Saturday, Jane 29 (St. Peter's Day), 
a large nomber of the episcopal 


reo 


* 
** 


~ 


beth Palace on Tuesday, the 2nd ult., the 


~ _ 
> 


- 


Sa 


derived their chief interest from the presence 
of those who were to constitute the confer- 


of the Gospel. 


ropagation 
Cathe- 


June 27), 
a soirée was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to welcome the American bishops, and 
the attendance was very large. A conference 
was held on Friday, in St. James's Hall. In 
the morning the Archbiehop of Canterbury 
took the chair; and after the reading of a 
_ report of “ Mission Progress,” by Prebendary 
Bullock, the Secretary of the Society, the 
Bishop of Madras gave an interesting account 
of the recent movement in Tinnevelly, where 
20,000 native Christians are under instruc- 
‘tion for baptism. Papers were read by the 
Bishops of Bombay, Ohio, Maritxbargh, and 
Bloemfontein. In the afternoun the Arch- 
bishop of York presided, and papers were 
read on the condition of the Church in Aus- 
tralia and America. 


all came the festival of the’ 
P 


bishops, to the number of thirty-four, 
in the morning the Annual Commemoration 
Service of the college, when the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Coxe (Western New 
York). The members of the Cathedral body 
and the principal inhabitants of Canterbury 
vied with one another in furnishing hospi- 
tality to the assembled prelates and other 
visitors. In the afternoon the bishops, clergy, 
|and laity attended divine service in the 
Cathedral. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
having taken his seat in the ancient marble 
chair of the See, which was placed on the 
steps within the chancel, the bishops beiog 
seated in their robes on either side of him, 
and the clergy below, proceeded to welcome 
the assembled bishops. . Addressing them as 
“my brothers who represent our Charch 
throaghout the world, who are engaged in 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ wher- 
ever the sun shines,” his Grace said it was 4 
great privilege to welcome them that day to 
that the first cradle of Anglo-Saxon Christi- - 
anity. They were carried back in thought 
by the services in which they had engaged 
already that morning to that pape of 
the English Church by the 


Angubtine, in whose college they had 
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| it the alternative title Princeton Review, and 
and co-professor, Dr. C. W. Hodge, 
here to eay that they are 
successors of such a father, Dr. 
Polemic Theology was added in 1852, on the | United States” is known in America, 
: sm nletion | but his invaluable commentaries on Romans 
| 
THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
\ The second great Conference of bishops 
; the Anglican Communion commenced at Lam- | cluding the principal American abd Colonia 
| bishops in England, paid «visit to the city 
first having been held in 1867. Several days | of Canterbury on the invitation of the Dean 
im of the preceding week were devoted to gather- | and Chapter of the Cathedral and the Warden 
| 4 
{; ence. . First of 
ne Society for the 
mt It opened with a 
t Bi dral, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
i celebrated the Holy Communion, the Bishop 
= of Syduey reading the Epistle, and the Bishup 
if of Ohio the Gospel, and the sermon was 
b 
4 
| 
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assembled. ow to that | you welcomed very’ dear to me Las 
English sanctuary eburch, centre, as autumn. The bond that unites us is not the 
it were, of their Christianity by outwani leas sacred because so many hopes of sar 
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“the “ Veni Creator” was sung, and the Bishop | 


of London commenced the Communion Office, 


the 
Archbishop of York from Gal. ii, 11: “Bat 
when Peter was come to Antioch I withstood 
him to the face, because be was to be blamed.” 
The concluding sentences of his Grace's dis 
course were as follows: “ The charity and the 
eandour which spring from a firm trust in the 
truth, these should be our aim and special 
study. More than one writer. has been 
pleased to point owt that in the first centary 
were three periods in which three A pustles— 
Peter, Paul, and John—deminated in sucees- 
sion on the larger field of Church history ; so 
that the Petrine period ends at the Reforma- 
tion, and the Panline succeeds it, while the 
time of St. John is supposed to be beginning. 
There is something fanciful in this arrange 
ment; yet let us pardon the fancy for the 
truth that underlies it; and when Peter 
falters, impulsive and inconsistent with him- 
self, and Paul withstands him to the face, 
let the third Apostle enter on the scene, and 
remind us that we can afford to use the 


peeon of the Church's faith and love shall be 
this : ‘ Whosover shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dweleth in him, and 
he in God. . .-. And this commandmant 


have we from Him, that be who loveth God 


love his brother also,’” 
* The bishops then proceeded to the library 
of the Palace, where, under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the first meet- 
ing of the conference was held. In his open- 
ing add 
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eluded by a reference to some of those who 
had passed away since the last Lambeth Con- 
ference, expecially to Archbishop Longley and 
Bishop Selwyn. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and 
the Bishop of Edinburgh were the Secretaries 
of the Conference. The following is the ar- 
rangement of the subjects and the days on 
which they were discussed, as officially an- 


“Tuesday, July 2, 1.30 Pu. 
Sabject 1.— The best mode of obtaining union 
among the various Charches of the Anglican 
Communica. 

Wednesday, Jaly 3, 10.45 am—4.45. 
p.u.—Subject 1.—Volantary Boards of Arbi- 


“Thursday, July 4, 10.45 am.—445 
p.M.—Sabject 1v.—The position of the Ang- 
lican Chaplains and Chaplaincies on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and elsewhere. Subject v. 
Modern forms of Infidelity, and the best 
means of dealing with them. 

“ Priday, July 5, 10.45 au—4.45 Pu 


Commanion. 

“ The conference will be resumed on Tues- 
day, July 23, at 10.45 a.m, to receive and 
discuss the reports of the various committees, 
and will’ close at 4.45 pm. on Friday, July 


Baroness Burdett-Contts’ assembly, the futility 
of attempting to keep secret the 


of some ninety prelates was abundantly mani- 


bation as to the excellence of the debate 
yesterday (Thursday) afternoon on ‘ Modern 
forme Of Infidelity, and the best means of 
dealing with them.’ All the speakers 


were 
prelates who either could contribate from 


26. On Saturday, Juiy 27,0 closing service — 


continuing till the Absolution, when the 
Primate took it up and celebrated. The 
Epistle was read by the Bishop of Salisbury, | 
the Provincial Precentor ; and the Gospel by | 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Provincial Sab- 
meat be applicable. Subject 
each other of Missionary Bishops 
and of Missionaries, in various branches of 
the Anglican Communion, acting im the same 
country. 
| 
largest charity while we boi still the firmest | needs of the various Churches of the Anglican 
' will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at il 
am.” 
: The proceedings of the conference were 
| conducted in private ; 
ing them have appeared to 
| aay to tbe public prints. As these must be 
4 upon the meaning of such & conlerence a* | necessarily imperfeci, we forbear, with one 
that now assembled, and the necessity for | exception, quoting them. A correspondent of 
such mutual counsel among those appointed | the Pall Mall Gazette, writing on the Sth 
to direct the affairs of the Church at home | ult, says: “ At some half-dozen dinner-tables 
F and abroad at a time when she is assailed | at the West End last night, in two or three 
| from without, and possibly also from within. | clubs much frequented by ecclesiastics and 
Among the subjects to come before the con- | ecclesiastically-minded laymen, as also at the 
ference one stood pre-eminent in importance 
modes of meeting the prevalent infidelity of 
the day. When every common periodical is | fested. There was but one chorus of | 
filled with questionings whether there be. a 
personal God, whether there be a life here- 
after, whether a revelation is possible, the 
Church has something else to do than to con- 
fine herself to these details. His Graé con- 


a 


2 ag 


These gatherings were presided over by Mr. 
S. A. Blackwood, the principal speakers being 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, the Rev. W. Il. Aitken, 
the Rev. J. Wilson, of Edinburgh, and the Rev. 
of the afternoon 


were delivered by the Rev. H. E. Brooke, Mr. 
H. Grattan Guitmess, Dr. Mackay, the Rev, 


of such subjects as missions in Ireland, China, 
India, South America, medical missions, and 


missions to the Jews. Dr. Barnardo pleaded 


the claims of destitute children, and a meet- 
ing was set apart for the consideration of 
meeting was over rs, ne- 
father, widow of the originator of the confer- 


-Lence, Simultaneously with thie, a fathers’ 


er-meeting and conference took place. 


prayer 
On the third and last day of the conference the — 
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Bishops,” was coupled with the nemes of 
the Bishops of Sydney and New York; 
and those prelates returned thanks respec- 
tively for the toast. The guests numbered 
280. 
THE MILDMAY PARK CONFERENCE. 
The twenty-second annual conference at 
Mildmay Park secured a large attendance of 
friends both from town and country. The 
subjects of the addresses at the morning ant “id 
prepared paper as to the need of the clergy | evening meetings in the large hall were, 
being better trained to meet the doubts and | “ Christ the Light of the World—Christians = 
scepticiam of the day), Peterborough, Killaloe, | the Light of the World,” “ Christ the Branch ' 
and Gloucester and Bristol ; but thongh other | — Christians the Branches,” “ Ubrist the Kinz 
speakers were more eloquent, it was almost anid Priest—OChristians Kings and Priests” 
aniversally acknowledged that Bishop El!i- 
scott's speech waa, where all were so good, the 
best. Commencing very quietly, there was 
nothing in his manner or style to lead the 
foreign bishops to anticipate a great speech ; 
but as he dissected the various forms of in- | meeting was “The Coming and Kingiom of | 
fidelity, and showed the most intimate ac- our Lord Jesas Christ,” on which addresses ; 
only in England, whether among the educated 
ot ignorant classes, but all over the world, | A. Faussett, and others. Sectional meetings 
the attention of the synod was chained; and | were also held, «levoted to the consideration 
in an eloquent peroration he protested against | 
the unfaithfalness and timidity which would 
permit any to think that in this age, as in 
others, God’s arm was shortened, and that His 
truth would not ultimately triumph over the | 
wave of infidelity, of which he thought we 
had already seen the worst. There has been 
but one opinion of the courtesy, impartiality 
and @fficiency of the Primate as president 
tone and temper have prevailed.” 

On the Sundays during the past month ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was observed ey 
the pulpits of St. Pauls Cathedral, West-| in the afternoon. It was announced that 
minster Abbey, and those of \many of the | the doors of the hall would be closed five - 
London churches were filled by American | minutes before the hour fixed for opening the ~ 
and colonial service, and long before three o'clock the hall 
few members of was closely packed in every part, some 2,500 
also preached — persons being present. Dr. Bonar presided, 

and gave the preliminary address, and the 
to closing address was by the Rev. J, Wilson, 
by of Edinburgh. In the evening the confer- 
to ence was closed with addresses by Captain ' 
Moreton, the Rev. Ewan Hopkins, and the 
Rey. Dr. Mackay. 
aye. THE IRISH WESLEYAN CONFERENOR. 
Rev. Craufard The ninety-seventh annual and the one 
of Canterbury hundred and ninth Irish Conference was 
household lately held in Dublin. It was the second in 
attended—a larger number than on any pre- which laymen appeared as members, and the 
vious occasion. ‘The Archbishop of York | largest yet assembled in Ireland. ‘The Rev. 
returned thanks for the toast of the “ Arch- | Dr. Pope (the President of the English Con- ~ 
| bishops and Bishops of the Anglican Church.” | ference) occupied the chair, “The most im- 
' “The Health of the Colonial aud American! portant subject which oceupied the attention 
2 


= 


hereto ; Now the Conference hereby resolves. 
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was “ Methodiet Union,” 


When all the 
difficulties that could be picked up anywhere 
had been brought in array before the Confer- 
ence, and a number of speakers had expressed 
their opinions, the Rev. Wallace M‘Mallen 
made a clear stetement of facts on all phases 
of the case, the result of which was that the 
following resolution passed unanimously 


terms and basis of the 
Wesleyan Methodi«t S ciety with the Primi- 
tive Wesleyan Methodist Society of Ireland 
the principles which have been already agreed 
upon between the Conferences of the said 
bodies, and which are set out in the schedule 


that from and immediately after the passing 
of this resolution and the passing by the 
Conference of the Primitive Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society of Ireland of such resolutions as 
may be necessary under the provisions of the 
Primitive Methodist Society of Ireland Act 
(1871) for giving effect to the said terms and 
basis of anion, and for ratifying the proposed 


union upon such terms and basis (and the form, | 


of which resolutions have already been azreed 
upon at the united meeting of the committees 
appointed by both Conferences), the said Wes- 
leyan Methodist Society shall unite with the 
Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of 
Ireland mpon the said terms and basis, io 
order that the two societies may at all times 
hereafter form one society.” 

ing to this result the Walchman 
says: “ The late Irish Conference will owe 
its chief historical interest to ite accomplish-| 
ment of a work of reconciliation long desired 
and prayed for, and the healing of a breach 
which gave a disastrous celebrity exactly 
sixty years ago to one of its predécessora. In 
the year 1818, in answer to the question, 
* Who have desisted from travelling?’ ap- 
pears the answer, ‘Adam Averell and Joseph 
Armstrong, who have withdrawn themselves 
from our Connexion.’ That fact marks the 
consummation of a great disaster in the his 
tory of Irish Methodism. In 1818, when 
Adam Averell left, and the ‘Primitive Wes- 
leyan’ Connexion was founded, the number 
of members iti the society bad dwindled from 
29,357 down to 19,052. Since that time 
the two bodies have continued to work on in 
different and, in some respects, rival lines. 
They have not, perbaps, done each other much 
active harm ; but the effect of showing to the 
common enemy—and that enemy such aone as 
Popery—a divided instead of a united front, 
cannot have been helpful to any good end. 


CHRISTENDOM. (Augest 1, 
two bodies were made not less than six or 
seven years ago; and the two bodies ap 
more and more nearly to each other, 
till at last formal negotiations were opened, 
committees for discusion and mutual ar- 
rangement were appointed on both sides; 
and after a vast amount of laborious inquiry 
and consideration, a scheme of union was 
devised, which, on being submitted to the 
two Conferences which bave just met in 
Dublin, was unanimously accepted by both; 
and ‘the Methodist Connexion’ is the out- 
come of it all, That must have been a 
touching scene in Conference, when the depu- 
tation from the Primitive Conference entered — 
to present the resolution by which that body 
hed unanimously the scheme of 
union. Some of the members of that depu- 
tation bad worked hard and long, ‘ through 
evil report and good report,’ for the attain- 
ment of this consummation, and it may be | 
imagined with what feelings these gentlemen 
listened to the warm welcome of Dr, Pope 
and felt the pressure of his band.” 
THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The first anniversary meeting of those who 
have seceded from the Charch of England for 
the purpose of establishing a Reformed Epie- 
copal Church was held recently at Christ 
Church, Westminster Road (Rev. Newman 
Hall’s). There was a plain Charch of Eng- 
land service, and an address by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Gregg, the first English bishop 
of the new Church, on the ressons for their 
secession, and on the tendencies of the present 
Established Church. In the course of his 
address he said that no one was responsible 
but himeelf for the principles which he was 
now going to enunciate. It was now twelve 
months since he reached this country from 
America, after his election as bishop ‘to the 
newly Reformed Church. He had been many 
years a vicar of a church in this land. The 
Charch of England might be likened unto a 
ship. When he joined it he thought it was 
going straight to a Protestant port; but he 
afterwards found that the ship had turned its 
head, had altered its course, and was now 
bound straight for Rome. For this reason, 
as he did not want to go to Rome, be thought 
it best to come out of it. Some people had | 
asked, “ Why not remain in it, and endeavour | 
to alter its course? Why not try to reform 
it?” His answer was that others had tried 
to do it, and had failed, and therefore he had 
come to his present conclusion. After de- 
nouncing in strong terms the various supersti- 
tious tendencies, and the evils of sacerdotal- 


Overtures with a view to a re-union of the 


ism, he said that he considered the present 


| “ Whereas the Conference adopted as the 
7 
4 
‘ta 
4: 


be issued. He heartily thanked the Rev. 
Newman Hall for granting them the use of 
his noble building; and he urged that there 
never was a time when such 


one of the meetings. He at once agreed to 
comply with the request, and, by his kindness 
also, a suitable spot for pitching the tent was 
afforded in a meadow which forms part of the 
glebe. After singing and prayer, the Rector 
was called to the chair, He remarked that 
as, for years, he had believed that the great 
movement connected with the name of Wes 
ley, and the system of religion known by 
the name of Methodism, had been amongst 
the most powerful and beneficial influences 
in this country ever raised up by God, be felt 
that he at least ought, in the fullest sense, 
to have the courage of his convictions, and to 


possible spiritual benefit to the colliers ‘of 


‘Kingswood, to the miners of Cornwall, to the 


A mother is a mother to the end of the 
chaper, and feels a mother's pride in the ad- 
vancement and usefulness and honour of her 
daughter. There can be no jealousy or 
tivalry where the maternal feeling is strong 


unusual pledges of sincerity. From the 
bottom of my heart I believe in the realiza- 
tion at length of the encouraging picture put 
before us this morning by our friend, when 
‘the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established on the top of the mountains ;” but 
how our way may lie between that time and 
this, what wilderness we may have to 
traverse before our tried feet ascend the hill 
of God, no mén can say. You Wesleyans are 
amazingly decetved if you fancy that to you, 
or to anybody else, is given the exclusive 
possession of the keys that open the kingdom 
of heaven ; or if you dream for a moment of 
entering there with the symbols of your own ~ 
special organization. We must each blend 
with the great multitude, with one only name 
on our lips, under the shelter of one only pro- 
tection—that name, the name of Jesus ; that 
protection, His precious blood. No special 
gate will open its portals to admit any who 
come with any private ecclesiastical pass- 
word. The kingdom of heaven is open te all 
believers. When I pass through, as I 80 often 
do, this hamlet, and see outside the Baptist 
Chapel the familiar formof our mach respected © 
friend, Mr. Cutcliffe, or of his successor, who 
will, I hope, live to be equally respected, 
and then pass the Methodist Chapel, and 
perhaps see a group of some of the most 


. 
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Prayer-book was greatly the cause of many of om the one side, and the filial feeling strong 
, the existing evil The Reformed Episcopal | on the other. And then I hoped that in | 
Curch had therefore entirely revised it,| celebrating your hundredth anniversary 
freed it from all sacerdotaliem, and thoroughly | here im this village, and so recalling the 
uprooted all its dangerous dogmas, and the events which happened, and the spirit which 
revised edition now in the would shortly | prevailed, a century ago, you might be led, as 
our friend [the Rev. E. A. Telfer, Wesleyan 
minister] pat it in his.edmirable address this 
morning, to compare the early Methodism 
; with the modern, and to qualify yourselves to 
Cranmer, Lather, Wesley, and others were | anewer the question which in those days 
more needed. would have been surely put, ‘ Do our people 
“THe MOTHER CHURCH.” attend the Church service at least once a day 
A somewhat remarkable address was de- | on Sundays?’ And then I reflected that 
livered lately at Brayford, near Northmolton, | this centenary gathering would be useful to 
North Devon, by the Rev. W. J. Edmonds, | you, like the scale in a map, #0 that by 
the Rector of the parish, The occasion was recording the flight of a hundred years, and 
the holding, by the Wesleyan Methodists, of | celebrating the history of « special type of 
a commemoration of the centenary of the in- | Christianity, you would the better be able to 
troduction of Methodiem in the whole dis- | take the measure which spans ibe intervai— 
trict, which now comprises the ‘Barnstaple, | more than ten centuries in length—since 
Bideford, Ilfracombe, and Southmolton cir | Christianity itself was introduced through the . 
cuits. The Rector was invited to preside at | length and breadth of the land. Moreover, 
as I have for many years desired to see the 
traths of ‘the common salvation’ recognized 
as of superior character to, and higher im- 
sortancs than, those which divide us, I felt 
; be willing to say here in hie own , 
Ted upon his own glebe, what he should have no 
scruple in saying at a distance from home and 
before larger audieuce. “ If,” he continued, 
weavers ol, Lorksbire an re, 
that I was bound to look at the matter in the 
most comprebensive light possible, notwith- 
standing that it might limit my influence and 
lessen my congregation here in Highbray. 
And then I remembered that the Church of 
England was the Mother Chorth of Me- 
thodism, and that 1 was bound, repre- 
senting her here—however unworthy—to 
/ ber in her most maternal aspect. 


om 


we 


your own soul, however elevated, can do for 

the world what our piety is meant to do, or 

even for ourselves more than half ite work.” 
TURKISH MISSIONS AID SOCIETY. 

The annua! meetipg of this society was held 
recently at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's. The 
Rev. Dr. Blackwood took the chair. The 
Rev. J. G. Tipper read the report, which 
stated that the «ar had caused disastrous 
resulis to the Bulgarian: Missions especially, 
and the Evangelical churches were materially 
affected by the general distress. Since the 
formation of this society, twenty-two years 
ago, £51,142 had been forwarded through 
its agency to the help of the various Gospel 


 instrumentalities in Bible lands. Towards 


the support of native pastors and the relief of 
congregations suffering through the war, up- 
wards of £1,000 had been raised, Bat the 
committee desired to be enabled to assint 
Dative pastors and institutions more effectively, 


~~ and also the American missionaries. The 


secretary, the Rev. H. Jones, had expressed 
a wieh to retire, but the committee felt that 
it would not be for the interest of the society 
to lose his intimate knowledge of the East 
and valusbly services. The commniittee were 
about to organize district agencies, The 
financial statement embraced a period. of four- 
teen months— the total receipta being £4,367 
1s. 8d., aud the expenditure only leaving a 
balance in hand of £4 168, 11d. The Rev. 
Gavin Carlyle moved the adoption of the 
report, He said: Now that the Turkish 
Government was depending entirely upon 
Christian Governments, he believed thar 
British influence would become paramount 
throughout the East, and that that Govern- 
ment would not be able to prevent the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. He trusted that the 
British public would awake to a sense of 
sending back to the East the Gospel which 
had originally come from thence. The Rev. 
A. Gray Maitland seconded the resolution. 


ancient lands of the Bible. The Rev. Hagop 
Aboohayatian seconded the resolution. 
was a native of Armenia, educated in 
many for ten years, and for nine years he 
been an Evangelical pastor in Ur of the 
Chaldees, his native place, He knew how 
the mission began in Turkey twenty years 


they had not a single Protestant school, now 
they had more than 500, with nearly 25,000 
Protestant children. They had 500 places of 
worsbip, and 30,00@ or 40,000 Protestant 
Christians, and 8,000 Church members. 
Thirty years ago they had only three Bibles 
emongst 1,500 Armenian Christian people. 
Now more than 4,000 Testaments in all lan- 
guages had been ci , and 10,000 dif- 
ferent tracts and books, especially im the, 
Armenian language. They found Bibles and 
volporteurs in every city.’ In his native city 
of Ur of the Chaldees, he had a congregation 
of 1,000 Protestants and 250 communican*s, 
together with four schools for girls and boys 
containing 270. So far had their work been 
blessed that they now paid for their own | 
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respected men in this parish, amd then pass He said thet there were Protestant communi- 
on to my own home, so near the church ties im Bulgaria banded together, and the 
which reminds me of another section of my | native pa were work. 
parishioners, not less dear to me, believe me : 
: " the thought of the truths we hold in common 
| | fe fuller to me of comfort and of courage 
j than that of those which are distinctive of 
| | , either of us. Im proportion as any body of | 
gt 2 Christians claim special powers over the world 
to come, im that proportion their epiritual 
ea strength decays, waxes old, and is ready to | 
vanish away. Believe me that no inward 
if ) experiences, however happy, no hope .of 
heaven—to quote Mr. Telfer’s expression— 
ae i however ‘dead sure,’ no inward enjoyment in | missionaries who occupied os ,¢ 
help the native pastors, and good work hed 
been done. Mr. Arthur Rainey moved « 
ah resolution imviting increasingly liberal help 
5 to the agencies for the introdnetion and ex- 
; +; tension of the knowledge of the Gospel in the 
ifs ago. When he was twelve years old he heard 
af : that there was a new religion in Constanti- 
nople, and the first American Evangelical 
| Church was established therein 1848. Now 
they kad in Turkey five British, five Ameri~ 
can, and one Germaa Charch, all evangelizing 
socfetiesn. Thev hed nearly 600 native 
neg tora, teachers, and readers. Thirty years age 
| 
| 
h it pastors and for their school-teachers, who 
41 were connected with the American mission. 
| Be They had a little difficulty about church 
‘ building, and he would be glad if they ‘could 
i te help him to build a church in his native city, 
meh) | the birthplace of Abrakam. The Rev: W. 
; i Porter pleaded for the Circassians; who, he 


= 


by 
. jm advance of other cities. As early as 1841 Sei Martin, and—quietly handed over to the 


always 
more than half of them would become i he associated with the history of medical 
tienes to-morrow. The Rev Dr. Tien se- missions, have just been re-bailt, a & me 
eonded the resolution, which was adopted, a morial to Dr. Livingstone—medical mis- 
wes also @ resolution in favour of securing sionary and ex —and they have now 
Viberty and equality for all religious de- been oceupied for sowe weeks. Jadging by 
nominations of Christians, Jews, and others | the rapid development of medical missions 
throughout the Turkish and Persian Empires. which has taken place during the last thirty 

MEDICAL MISSIONS. years, there seems every reason to believe 
The repid growth of medical missions has that their number will be multi lied, both 
Jed to the formation lately of the Medical with the view of reaching the degraded 


ante and nurses, aided by voluntary helpers pression upon bis mind. He spent six years 
The work is carried on at a central institution | 


sion field in India, The delicacy of -his 
health, however, led to the abandonment of 


takes every opportunity of say in here he. was invited to 
season, and of exhorting the sick to | pulpit of the then new! church ia 
accept the salvation that ie freely offered to York-road, Lambeth. In 1842 Me. Martie . 
them in Christ Jesus j and, at the same time, was induced to take the oversight of the 
he calls their attention to the various meet newly-formed congregation at Westminster, 
and here be remained till the close of bis 


which he thus acquires he endeavours to new bailding the services were held in « 
turn to the best advantage. Well iron structtire ; and here the congrege” 
the cre now in existence in| tion considerably increased. of 

this increase was that the had to 


Te this matter, Edinburgh has been far | propriated +o 


a Medical Missionary Society was formed building-fund. Throughoat his career 
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said, bad ‘been oppressed both by Turkey and there. It has been actively carried on ever 
Russia, and hed no opportunity of receiving since, and hes been developed in various 
 «fmatraction. Mr. W. R. Ellis moved « reso- directions. In addition to a large missionary 
that prayer be earnestly made dispensary, the society maintaine « training 
for the of a just end impartial | institution, in which there are st promt 
ministra all the aces in the | twenty young men ; it undertakes to 
sick wurees; aad it supports three medical 
missionaries sbroad—one st Madras, one sf 
‘Missionary Association, objec 
fold : first, to support the Medical Prayer 
Union which now exists in conbexion with 
the various London hospitals ; and, secondly, THE LATS REV. SAMUSL MARTIN. 
to diffase information respecting Medical| The death of the Rev. Sernuel Martin, the 
Missions, The Associat on publishes quar’ well-known Congregational minister, of West- 
terly magazine, Medical Missions at Home and | minster, took place on the 6th ult., to the 
Abroad, which contains the following descrip- | great sorrow of all by whom he was known. 
tion of these beneficent agencies : + A well-| Mr. Martin was born at Woolwich in 1517. 
establiahed medical mission consists of the | The beautifal piety of his mother produced 
it proved, an abiding im- 
or dispensary, where the patients 
' specified hour to receive advice and medicine. | with the intention of proceeding, when bis 
Day by day, when the patients are assembled, ini ympleted, to the mis- 
the Bible is read, and short scripraral 
dress is given ; and thea the patients are 
taken in 1. examined, and prescribed for. thie design ; and m 15 
Jishbury Chapel, Cheltenbani. Alter 
ings, classes, elc., 
with the mission. Such of the patients a 
re too ill to attend at the dispensary, he Jethe erection & 
the 


building was the scene and centre 
Mr. undivided energies and 


He lived during these 
ministry, if possible, more than 
might preach and pray and toil amongst 
But these unremitting toils 

only too plainly to tell upon a constitution 
originally delicate. Long-continued illness 
and general weakness made it necessary to 
_ get help for duties which were now becoming 
a burden, under which, although the spirit 
was indeed willing os ever, the flesh failed. 
In 1875 the Rev. Henry Simon, of Stamford- 
bill, became Mr. Martin’s colleague. In 
- October, 1877, Mr. Martin felt that it wae 
his duty to resign bis office. His” sorrowful 
and sflecticnate congregation received the re- 
signation, but gladly acted upon Mr. Simon's 
snggestion, and appointed Mr. Martin “ hono- 
rary pastor” for life. Their own hearts 
‘prompted them to make ample provision for 
the declining days of one to whom indeed 
they felt that they owed ro much. Asai lec- 
turer to young men, Mr. Martin was highly 
popular, and some of bis lectures thus de- 
livered, as we)! as sevetal volumes of his die- 
courres, have been given to the world through 
the press, 
The funeral took plece on the 10th ult 

A preliminary devotional service was held at 
Westmins'er Chapel, at which an address was 
delivered by the Rev, J. C. Harrison, who 
referred to the principal features in Mr. 
Martin’s character: his intense reality and 
genuineness ; his strong will, which was not 
wilfulness, and which be inexorably brought 
tu bear upon himeelf, and which aleo gave 
great value to his counsels to others ; his 
wonderful power of giving adequate expres-, 
sion by word, by Jook, and by tone to what 
was in bis heert ; bis intense spirituality of 
feeling ; his absolute snd exclusive devotion 
to his wok, a devotion carried, perhaps, to 
an excess which cut ebort bis days, and even 
limited’ unduly his influence ; bis profound 
sense of obligation to Christ for all that be 
bad received, and connected with this, his 
dread of baving Christian work in any way 
paraded. At the clove of this address the 
beradiction was pronounced by Dean Stanley ; 
and a procession was formed, which 


years 
ever 


ceeded to the grave in Abney Park Cemetery. 


United Presbyterian Chureb, 172,170 ; 


her. 
The third annual distribution of Bibles and 


ult., at the Crystal Palace, 
tributed numbered 4,000, 


to the number of nearly 1,000, were enter- 
tained by Mr. Peek to luncheon. Sir 
at the distribution of 


The Rev. Augustus Pege Sounders, 
Dean of Peterborough, expired at his resi- 


dence on the 21st ult., after an illness of only 
three days, | 
The death is announced, in bis seventy- 
fourth year, of the Rev. William Sinclair, 
Rector of Pulborongh, and Prebendery of 
Chichester. He was ron of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Jobn Sinclair, and brother of the late 
Archdeacon Sinclair. His principles. were 
Evangelical. Under his auspices, while Vicar 
of St. George's, Leeds, eight new churches 
were built. His name is still a household 
word in that town, and throughout West 
Suseex his memory is greatly respected. 
We regret to record the decease of the 
Rev. William Braden, successor of the late 
Rev. Thomes Binney, as Pastor of the Weigh 


pro- | House congregation, Mr. Braden, who died 


on the 20th ult, from the effects of brain 
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refused Yo save any money which he obtained Among the mourners were the EarlofShafie - 
for hie ministerial work, and regularly gave | bury and other honoured nara ye Fa 
awey every penny which he got from that | sections of the Christian Church than 
source beyond what was needfal for his cor pang wrest At the 
rent expenditure. . The new chapel, which | grave the funeral service of the Charch of 
will seat 3,000 persona, was opened on the England was performed by the Dean of West- 
3 6th July, 1865, The work of which thir minster, and an address was delivered by the 
care. 
t Dr. Robert Samuel Gregg, Bishop of 
Ossory, has been elected by 109 votes out of 
160 to the bishopric of Cork, in succession to 
his father, the late Dr. John Gregg. 
: The Church of Ireland bas 
sion one of its most 
Lord James Butler. 
Principal Tulloch, writing 
states the number of 
Established Church in Scotland is 461 
| of the Free Chureb, 299.411 ; and of 
that the Established Church bas 
more communicants than the otber 
Testaments, presented by Mr. Francis Peek 
and the Religious Tract Society, to pupil- 
teachers and children who bave been snc- 
cessful in a voluntary examination in Scrip- 
ture knowledge, took place on the 13th 
and there were 
nearly 1,000 persons present, including the 
; children and teachers, the latter of whom, 
| prizes, and delivered them to the successful 
competitors. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Te | 


A letter in the Qhristian Union, from Harpoot (Rastern Turkey) bearing the initiale of 
one of the missionaries stationed there, contains the following: “ If there is any-occasion for 
complaint, among the Christian races of this empire, of injustice and oppression, it can be 
found much more in Asiatic than in European Turkey. The Armenians, so far as I know 
them, are a quiet, uncomplaining people. They are a long way removed from Europe. 
Very few consuls or other foreign residents are found in this of the country to act asa 
restraint upon local suthorities or to report their misdeeds, If the wrongs of the Bulgarians 

jon 


are a matter worthy to.engage the sympathy and intervent 
Armenians are still moreso, but they scarcely enter into the account. The thoughts of 


diplomatiste do not reach so far. ak GR ak 
Turks because the sceptre is apparently passing out of their hands and their country is 
relief 


becoming ruined ; the Christians because they see no hope of 

political oppression and from their other troubles, This picture is « 
is impossible to colour it too deeply. Butdsit all dak? There 
Gospel leaven, that great restorative and purifier of society, has been introduced. 
awakened thonght among the masses, It bas begotten a desire for education and 
schools all over the land. As an optgrowth of there echools, high echools, and even colleges, 
are coming into existence, It is building up churches, setting up a true standard of morality 


hope, are coming in the live of Protestant Christianity, It is becoming yearly more ap- 
parent that if the land is to be saved it is by this means. Despite the war and the distress 
. the people, the missionary work is unusually encouraging. 1t is no time for diminution 

of effort, but rather for a general, Hee. Let not the friends of 


missions falter, | 
BURMA. 

of Kothah byu, the first convert in that region. He became an active Christian, and was 


styled the Karen Apostle. 
JAPAN. 


About three years ego. a systém of free popular education (due chiefly to Christian 
influences) was establisbed in Jupan. It originated from three causes ; ove, the impulse 
given to education by the schools taught by the missionaries, avd the advoesey of some such 
system as the present by the missimaries. The course pursued by these brethren was 
marked by admirable. discretion and patience, by am unvarying conciliatory and tolerant 
spirit. The other canse consisted of the reports and desires of the students who returned 
from a longer or shorter sojoury in institutions in Europe aud Americas, especially of those 
who bad witnessed the operations of the public school system of So Sraee Paaints The 
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the Wesleyan of the, 
and of 
the founder of the siater- 
Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiser- 
Miss Winkworth also contribute! to 
jay Library Series a book entitled 
| an Singers of Germany.” 
and rectifying the public comecience. It is making men—pnoble. Christian men. Even 
Turks are beginning to see that the regenerating influences of the empire, the real signs of 


increase in the number of teachers was 7,631. The whole number of children under 
instruction was 1,828,474, while the number of school age who received no education was. 
3,339,193. But the system is rapidly overtaking the wants of the population, for the 
increese of the number gathered into the schools during the year was 211,358. Above 
these elementary schools are what are called “ middle schoola.” Of these 116 were main- 
tuined, tamght by 265 teachers, instructing 6,620 scholars. The increase for 1877 was 


economy, and at the end of the year a balance of over two millions of dollars was on hand, 
to be devoted to the formation of a public schoo! fund—an object greatly desired by the 


The Rev. W. S. Swanson, of the English Presbyterian Mission, writes from Amoy: 
“ We have just had our spring meeting of presbytery, one of the most stirring and profit- 
able meetings we have ever had. There were four uative pastors, five foreign missionaries, 
fifteen native elders, and two delegates from the London Mission churches in this quarter. 


Carefully drawn up reports on church finance and on the progress of the work were given 
in and discussed, and it would have done your heart good to see how heartily and. 
intelligently cnd systematically the whole business was conducted. The Amoy presbytery 
has now a membership of 1,270 adults under its jurisdiction, with a large namber' of 
baptised children and adherents The total sam contributed by the church members last 
year amounted to 2,482 dols. (a sum, reckoning the dollar at 4s. 3d., equal to £527 10s.), 
making the average contribhtion of each individual 8s. 4d. They are able to do more 
this, and I do hope and believe that still further progress will be made.” ‘s: 
MEXICO. 

Among the Aztec population of Mexico the Methodists are making praiseworthy pro- 
gress. The Rev. Mr. Drees is working among these peuple in the vicinity of Puebla and | 
‘Los Reyes, and reports that they give him respectful and pleasant attention. The Aztecs | 
are popularly supposed to have little or no brains, but Mr. Drees.says that this is an error, 
and that they are as well worth labouring for as any other class of human beings. 

FLL. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Gervase Smith, who has been visiting Australasia as the representative of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference at home, sends to the Methodist Recorder am interesting 
narrative of his visit to Fiji He thus describes the training institution for native teachers 
at Novaloa >— | 

“ Walking up from the landing stage towards the institution, we were met by the Rev. 
_ Lorimer Fison, the superintendent and governor, clad in a snow-white suit, which, under 
the scorching sun, seemed most fitting. This place is a valuable property containing about 
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| third effective influence was the advice of the gentlemen employed as instructors in various 
local academies, the larger number of whom, and those most highly esteemed, had been 
all classes of the people. After considerable discussion, Professor Murray, Ratgers 
: College, was invited to assume the position of advisory superintendent. He was most ably 
and industriously seconded by the gentieman who wes known when im the United States as 
: Mr Soogiwoora. Under thie supervision the Empire was divided into seven grand school 
districta, and 45,778 elementary seboo! districts, and the werk of preparing school-rooms 
and engaging teachers was entered upom with remarkable earnestness and zeal. The third ; 
: snpual report of the Minister of Education, Mr. Tanake Fujimaro, for the year 1677, has 
just been published. It is a most interesting document of thirty-six pages, printed in Japan- 
ese and English, and fairly crowded with important information, a resumé of which we 
| quote from the New York Christian Intelligencer. It seems that the private schools are 
yradually disappearing before the public schools. Eighty-four private schools were closed 
. = during the year. The whole number of elementary schools last year was 24,225, of which 
2.237 were private schools, The increase in the number of these primary schools during ; 
the _ astonishing growth. The number of teachers was 44,501. The 
y 84 schools, 91 tedchers, and 2,467 scholars. Of normal schools there were 90, just double 
< the number of the previous year, As instructors 588 persons were employed, who taught 
7,589 male and 107 female stadents. The number of public school buildings erected 
) during the year was 3,881. The finances of the department were managed with a wise 
Government. 
CHINA. 
ig These represented more than fifty separate congregations, and the sight made those of us 
= | who could look back to the past smal! beginning thank God with humble gratefnl hearts. 


mornings, and sends them to work in the afternoons for their own support. ‘The most 
promising of these are periodically sent to Navaloa, where 

a trained teacher, they receive instruction and aleo work in 
pow about eighty in residence, in addition to the sons 
Several of the students are married men. Eight or ten houses are built on the estate for the 
students, and, when it can be done, a married man has in 


2 


a 
whieh he resides with his family. There are about 150 persons of all ages within the — 


overlooks the town, seems the only bright spot in the neighbourhood, A little closer in- 
spection will convince him to the contrary, In these sombre native houses there are many 


bright faces and many happy people. We beheld « strange contrast between the past and — 


the present. The foundations of the old heathen temple are standing, but the place iteelf is 
destroyed. We gazed upon the stone in front ofthe building where the human victims 
were dashed to pieces, and then handed to the priest», who presented them to the gods. 

at the large oven in which so many hundreds and probably 
cooked. Close by is the outline of the bath in which the 
cooked. We then turned to some brighter scenes. We. 


bodies 

visited the native minister's house, where the residents were taking their cleanly and frugal 
meal; we looked into several native huts, where the people seemed comfortable and happy. __ 
Ww t to pay our respects to the chief's daughter, the Princess Harriet; but she had jast - 


e wen 
left ber own house for an apartment in Thakombau’s house, where she was meeting her 
class; the sound of the singing from the open door seeming to transport us to the 
| what, I presume, may be called the court-yard, I 
_ was riveted to the ground. Memory recalled one of the most heroic deeds that ever yraced 


,on a neighbouring island, and were about to be murdered and eaten. Here is the history 
of that glorions transaction; “On the Monday morning Mrs, Lyth and Mrs. Calvert, ac- 
companied only by a Christian chief, embarked in @ cance for Bau, to make an effort to 
save the lives of the doomed victims. Fach carried a whale’s tooth, decorated with ribbons, 
a necessary offering on preferring a petition to a chief; for even in this exciting moment 
these admirable women did not neglect the ordinary means of succeeding in their benevolent 
object, As they landed at the wharf, not far from the bouse of vld Tanoa, the father of 
Thakombeu, and in this instance the pereon to whom they were to address themeelves, the 


shrieks of two women then being slaughtered for the day’s entertainment chilled their blood, ~~ 


but did net damp their resolution. They were yet in time to save a remnant of the sacrifice, 
Ten had been killed and eaten; one had died of her wounds, the life of one girl bad been 
begged by Thakombau’s principal wife, to whom ‘she was delivered as a slave, and three 
only remained. Regardless of the sancity of the place, it being ‘ tabooed’ to women, they 
forced themselves into old Tanoa’s chamber, who demanded, with astonishment at their 
‘temerity, what these women did there. The Christian chief, who well maintained his lately- 
adopted character, answered for them, that they came to solicit the lives of the surviving 
prisoners, presenting at the same time the two whale’s teeth, ‘ Tanoa, apparently still full of 
wonder, took up one of these, and, turning to « messenger, desired him to carry it 
immediately to Gavidi, and ask ‘if it were good.” A few minutes were paseed in anxious 
_ suspense, The messenger returned, and. ‘It is good,’ was Gavidi’s answer. The women’s 
cause was gained, and old Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment: ‘ Those who dead are dead ; 
those who are alive shall live.” With their three rescued fellow-creatures, these heroic 
women retired, and already had the satisfaction of experiencing that their daring efforts had 
produced a more than hoped-for effect. A year or two ago no voice but that of derision: 
would have been raised towards them ; but row on returning to their canoe, they were 
‘followed by numbers of their own sex, blessing them for their exertions, and urging them 
to persevere.” With an indescribable tumult of feeling we left the town, and climbed up to 
the Mission-house, where we spent quiet and bappy evening. 
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300 acres which have been given by the native chiefs. Nearly every missionary in Fiji 
has an inetitation for the training of young men. He gathers those in his cireuit who are 
likely to be useful into the vicinity of the Mission-house. He gives them instruction in the 
Of Bau, the place where, fifty years ago, Satan had his seat, he writes as follows: “ The 
first appearance of Bad to a stranger is disappointing, Indeed, the Mission-house, which 
the annals of religion. This was the very spot where Mra, Lyth and Mra. Calvert stood on 
July 30, 1849, imploring from the chief the lives of fourteen women who had been seized 


? 


6 


' you know I have seen your salaam. It has come with Sadi. He has told me that 
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. yatt Gill, of the London Missiorary Society mission im the South 

im a visit last sumomer to every island im the Hervey group, wae sstonished at « new 

with a neat 

, though they are in the deepest 


a 


which I am glad to say they avail themselves pretty freely. We then conclude with some 
prayers from the Prayer-book, in. English and Suahili, the people (exeept the Arabe) all 
kneeling and joining in the ‘Amens.’ The people, as a rule, are very attentive, and seem 
to take ap interest in what is read, especially in our Lord’s parubles ; and the hearty expres 
sions of assent which come from them, when anything comes to them with special force, 
very pleasant to bear. I was much pleased last Sunday with what the king 
passage from the New Testament was the raising of Lezarus, which was listened to with 
usual attention. At the close, after speaking of our Lord’s power and willingness to save 
who came to Him, I urged them to come to Christ at once, while there was time. As soon 
as I had finiched the king took it up and spoke most eloquently to them, telling them to 


believe in Christ now, saying they could only do so in this life ; when they were dead it « 


‘would be too late.” A few words in Mr, Wilson’s last letter, written in Febroary meer 
Unyanyembe, reveal a silver lining even in the derk cloud that has been permitted to over- ~ 


shadow the Nyanza Mission. He rays: “1 can already see how God is bringing good out of 
evil ia this matter [the death of our brethren], in the favourable feeling it seems to have 
created towards us in the minds of many of the natives.” | 


Another king in Eastern Central Africa has invited the Charch Missionary Society to 
enter his territory. This is the kingdom of Jaggs, or Chagga, a land of Alpine features, in 
the centre of which rises a lofty mountain capped with eternal snow. There appears 
to be more than one king in the country. The invitation is sent by King Mandara. 
Last year, when Sadi, the well-known Arab, trader, who is the chief authority for what 
vague information we have of the Masai country and other districts as far as the easte 
side of the Victoria Nyanza, was about starting from Mombasa on one of his periodical 
journeys, he was desired by Captain Russel] to presevt his salaams to King Mandara of 
Chagga, and to ask whether he would like a teacher to be sent him. In March lest, after 


- Captain” Russell's return home, Mr. Lamb received a letter, in Arabic, of which the following 
is atranelation: “In the Name of God the Bestower of great mercies and amall mercies, 


This is to go to the very honourable man who is well hovoured possessor of equity, brother, 


_ Captain Russell, Englishman. The peace of God descend upon you. If God please, let 


peace descend upon you. The mercy of God and much mercy of God. After this I 
have (that he has] been saluted by the Captain, and I like much your salutation, but I 


~ 


} poverty, and | 

| The reinforcements for the Nyanza party now going to Uganda, up the Nile, are the 
bearers of a letter from Lord Salisbury to King M'tesa. The Church Missionary Gleaner 

; says: Another member of the Nyanza Mission has been removed to his heavenly rest. Mr. 

: W. C. Tytherleigh, an excellent young carpenter, bas died in the Usagara hills, from some 

_— internal injury accidentally received while pushing one of the “ bullock-carta.” Mr. Wilson, 

the surviving mewher of the original mission, bas sent home an interesting account of his 

: Sunday services in King M'tess’s palace at Uganda. He says: “ As inall tropical countries, 

; we are early here ; s0, about half-past seven every Sunday morning, I set off for the palace, 
the fact of its, being Sunday being announced to the public by the king flying bis flag from 
the flagstalf by his palace. This flag is a nondescript sort of thing, consisting of pieces of 
red, blue, and white calico sewn together. The service begine with a chapter fromthe Old 

| Testament, I read three or four verses in English, and Mufta then reads them im Kisushili 
—the king generally translating into Kiganda I then explain and comment on the verses 
just read, and answer any questions that may be asked ; then three or more verses are read 
and explained, and so on till the chapter is finished. A chapter is then read and explained 
| in a similar manner from the New Testament, and I give a short address, consisting: princi- 
= pally of a sort of summing up of what we have just read, and drawing particular attention 
to anything of special importance. This keeps the people’s attention better than reading 
) ng porticns at a time, and also gives them more opportunities for asking questions, of 


not believe it, because I have not seen anything from you-as ‘a present. Well! Now I want 
to atk you a question. If you want children to teach them we shall give them to you. 
you to learn with all my people, if you do really want, Meanwhile, 
a Book. Mind you don’t forget it (Hela, Halas—very expressive), With much 
honour it is written by @ weak man [idea, nothing in comparison to you] King Mandara, the 
Son of the King Ditia (Mnyongé), Son of King Nazama, Son of King Saliko. Date, 14th 
of the Moon—4th after Rhamadan.” Mr. Lamb made an appropriate reply, and sent a Bible 
and s red cloth as presents to the king. i 
| SOUTH AFRICA. 


Major Malan, addressing a missionary prayer-meeting which followed the recent con- 
ferences at Mildmay Park, described the present Kaffir war as having been caused by the 
of a.weak African tribe by those who represent in Southern Africa the powerfnl 
Empire of Great Britain. He aided that God, who always makes the wrath of man to 
praise Him, wili doubtless overrule it for the fnrtherance of His Gospel among the 
and Gaika tribes. Kreli had been often warned by the missionaries, from whom he 
heard the Gospel, that if he and hie tribe neglected the Word of God they must 
Nothing but Christian civilization can preserve an aboriginal tribe in the path 
colonization. Whatever may be the resulf of this war, as far as he personally is concerned 
—whether he be kept a prisoner by our nation ; of, as an innocent man, and a truth and 
justice demand, he be allowed to live with his people in peace—his power as chief will be 
broken. The power of witchcraft will also be shaken. His tribe, as soon as peace is estab- 
_ lished, will be more ready to accept the benefite of Christian education, which they have 
hitherto rejected becanse their chief did not encourage them. Major Malan also stated that 
the mission station he had built had been destroyed, and, he believed, two others in the 
Galeka tribe. It was, however, the personal sorrows consequent upon this war which he 


felt most deeply. Mr. Leslie, who had been Kreli’s missionary, and who had laboured very 
earnestly in that tribe, and was much attached to the chief, had been so affected by these 
events that after a short illness he had died, leaving a widow with four children. A mis- 


sionary in another tribe had lost his reason. 


Thoughts on Dying Daily. by Cuancus Urnic’- to describe many of the statements here made, 
sees Hibs Londoa : Hamilton, Adams, and | though there is no reason to doubt their truth. 
Mr. Grapierroxs enforces the lesson to be | SHetches of African Scenery Zanzibar to 
learnt from the experience and exampleof St.) 


Paul, with much earnestsese and fidelity. He A sents of coloured lithographic pictures, from 
points ont that, though the great Apostle lived | sietches made on the spot by the late 
the 


day by day with death staring him in the face, | Thomas O'Neill, of the Church Missionary So- 
yes he showed no symptoms of being d's-| cicty's Victoria Mission, The letter-press, for 
% hesrtened ; he proves that bondage under the the most part, is from a joarnal kept by Mr. 
_ fear of death is dispelled by the Gospel ; and he | O'Neil], and now printed for the first time. In 
counsels bis readers how to live happily though | ¢he present circumstances of the mission, these 
dying daily. ‘| sketches have a more than ordinary interest, 
The R of” the Btréets, By » Loxpox which can scarcely fail to be deepened by the 
Ramsier, Seventh edition. London: Hodder | ecenes which are bere depicted. 
and Stoughton. | Evolution, the Stone Book, and the Mosaic Record — 


A womper of marratives and incidents illastra- Creation. By Tuomas Coorer. London: 
tive of the daily lives of the London poor, their| . Hodder and Stoughton. | 
_ trials and temptations, the ignorance and helpless- | Tunzx Lectures, printed apparently as deli- 
pess of their children, the habite of the vicious and | vered : 
criminal classes, and the wonderfal success which | tions 
hes attended the efforts of Christian philan- | easier 
thropy through refuges, ragged schools, the City | sketch of the history of the theory of 
Mission, and other agencies, to elevate morally | lution, and of Darwin's views as to the 

and socially the victims of misfortune and mis- | of species by nataral selection, with criticisms 
conduct. ‘ Romance” is not too strong a term | as 
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tiens. The second icctare gives a brief history 
and general view of the egience of geology’; and 
the third secks to show the harmony of that 
science with the Scriptare accoant of the crea- 
simplicity, perspiouity, am! force of sty 7 
in the spirit of eandour and devotion to truth 
which are so apparent in Mr. Cooper's writings. 


) Foreign Missions on the Life 

By the Rey, 
Tuomeox, D.D. London: Wesleyan Confer- 
ence Office. 

We bave here the privcipal sermon preached 
before the Wesleyan Missionary Society st its. 
last anniversary. The text is Pealm ixvii. 6, 7; 
and the subject the reactive influences of the 
foreign missionary enterprise upon the home 
churches that are engaged in it. Dr. Thomson 
begins by showing that one important eficct of 
missionary experience is to give new confirma- 


tion to our faith in the divinity of our religion ; 
he then traces the bereficent action of missions 


(Angem 1, 
in promoting brotherly recognition and love 
among the different scotiens of the Christian 
Charch, in stimalating to Christian effort st 
home, in educating in the principles and practice 
of Christian stewardship, is leading to an inter. 
change of intercessery prayer at home soni 
abroad, in producing some of the highest forms 
of Christian character, and in the holy joy 
which it has conferred on the home charchcos. 


epirit is the very temper of heaven.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


A meeting of Council was held on Thurs- 


day, July 11; W. R. Ellis, Eeq., in the 7 


chair. After reading the Scriptures, prayer 


was offered by the Rev. Dr. Jobson. Se 


HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

Pending the receipt of communication from 
the Berlin Committee, in reply to a state 
ment recently forwarded by direction of this 
Council, the further consideration of the case 
was postponed. | | 

THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
The following letter was read from the Ger- 


man Ambassador 


“German Embassy, June 14, 1878. 
“ Count Miinster presents his compliments 
to the Rev. James Davis, and begs to convey 


- to the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 


his Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince’s siucere thanks for the sympathetic 
resolution they have passed on the 30th of 


May last, and which the Rev. James Davis | 


had forwarded to his Majesty the Emperor 
the 31st of the same month.” 


BNEW MEMBERS. 
The following persons were unanimously 
admitted to membership 
Frederick Crafer, Esq., Woodbridge. 
_ Rev. John Hammersley, Rector of Gedding. ' 
Major Sandilands, Ipswich, — 
Mrs. Rebecca Groves, Ipswich. 


Miss E. W. Groves, Ipswich. 


C. H. Cowell, Esq., Mayor of Ipswich. 
Frederick Fish, Brq., Ipswich. 
FINANCE. 
The cash statement for the year ending 
Jane 30 was presented, shewing receipts, 
£2,813 12s. 10d. ; paymenta, £2,400 Os. 6d. ; 
balance of assets over liabilities, £5 5d, 
It was resolved that Lockhart 
Eeq., R. Johnston, Eeq., and J. Holt Skinner, 
Eaq., be requested to audit the accounts. 
SPAIN. 
A letter was read‘from the Rev. T. L. 
Spanish Branch of 


@ > ‘ . 
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) The statements and illustrations embodied in 
i ' this able discourse are as true in fact as the 
reasoning throughout is sound and conclusive. 
: Under his last head Dr. Thomson well remarks : 
/ “There is not « grace or affection in the Chris. 
: tian character upon which the missionary enter. 
prise does not operate with invigorating and 
, reviving influence, as with the breath of spring ; 
and not least upon its peace and joy. Tt is 
ixclation that brings decay ; it is inaction that 
kills the very life out of s church and freezes it 
as with the deadness of winter. The missionary 
the Alliance, dated Saragossa, June 14, calling 
=» attention to a case of alleged persecution (in 
e the town of Alcoy) of the Rev. G. 8. Ben- 
Fy Oliel, agent of the American Baptist Mis- 
Church at Aleoy. 
ia A member of Mr. Ben-Oliel’s congrega-. 
be tion fell ill, and was receiving his ministra- — 
tions. One day the parish priest forced. his 
+t | way into the sick-room against the protests 
- | of the family, and only left after the arrival = 
| panied by policeman, and -edministered ex- 
| whosub- 


“thet they may yely on the su 
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police, accormpanied by the sub-alealde, and 
baried in the Roman Cemetery. 

A Tew days alter, Mr. Ben-Dliel was cum- 
moned at the hour of worship to appear in 
court, and sentenced to imprisonment unless he 
could then find surety for £100. Condacted 
to the common he remained ten days, 


8 
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this Council, as well as their sym 
in obtaining redress for the 
now being endured for Christ’s sake.” 


SEXT GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The Secretary stated that ‘he had, at the 
earnest request of the Committee of the Swiss 
Branch of the Alliance, visited Basle and 


conferred with the President and Committee _ 


appointed to make atrangenfents for the next 
Genera! of the Alliance, to be held 


in that city in September, 1879. 


The draft programme, with suggested topics, | j 


etc., was submitted and ordered to be taken 
into consideration by the honorary and 


of nominating the members of a deputation 
to present it to his Royal Highnese—a report 
to be presented to this Council on Jane 13.” 
THR EMPEROR OF GERMAKT. 

The following resclation was moved by 
Colonel the Hon. Strange Jocelyn, seconded 
by Samuel Gurney, Eeq., and unanimon-ly 
adopted : “The Council of the British Orga- 


ously vouchsafed to his Majesty the Emperor 


jesty’s life may long be preserved, together 
with that of her Majesty the Empress and 
the members of the Imperial family. ‘The 


gélique in Paris. 

SOUTH LONDON 
The montbly social meeting of this Branch | 

was held Friday evening, the 12th of 
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The following report of a special meeting 
of the Council, beld on May 30th, was acci- 
dentally omitted in the July number of the 
Reangelical Christendom. Sir Harry Verney, 
Bert, presided. 
and then surety, accepted | 
£100 in money. 
The Protestant pastor, Mr. Ben-Oliel, has ved 
 gecently, for his alleged hindrance of a cere- - 
mony of the Romieh religion, been condemned as 
to pay & fine of £60, as well as costs, and to me- 
three years and sight months’ impr’ -ament. to his Royal Highness the 
The subject having been consivered, it was esse, by a deputation of . 
moved by Mr. Alderman Fowler, seconded by | representatives of the Alliance. It was 
Donald Matheson, E«j., and resolved : “ That | moved by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, seconded 
this Council express their regret and indig-| by Donald Matheson, Eeq., and resolved : 
nation on receiving information of this case | “ That the Committee be re-appointed for the 
purpose of (1) preparing a memorial to the , 
Grand Duke of fleseDarmstadt ; and (2) | 
wrong 
ee nization of the Evangelical Alliance take 
WEEK OF PRAYER. this, the earliest opportunity of their 
A draft form of invitation for the annual | sembling after the painful occurrence in 
Week of Prayer, January next, was read, and | Berlin, to express their devout thankfulness 
then remitted to the Honorary Secretaries for | to Almighty God for the interposition graci- : 
revision, previous to being sent for approval | [IIIs 
to the European and other branches of this | of Germany, on the recent occasion of an at- 
Alliance. tempt on his Majesty's life. The Council 
' woald convey to the Emperor the expression 
Council would assure the Emperor that they 
cherish a grateful remembrance of his Ma- 
sympathy, 90 kindly expressed, with the : 
objects of the Evangelical Alliance, and with 
| their efforts to promote a closer union of 
official Secretaries. + | Christians of various nations in friendly 
EVAWGELIQUE. intercourse and useful co-operation; anil 
"The Secretary reported meetings and ar.| also for the valuable aid his Majesty bas 
: rangements connected with the Salle Evan-| rendered in promoting these objects both in 
Germany and elsewhere.” 
SUB-DIVISION. . 
‘Tea and coffee were served, and the company | 
asembled in the drawing-room under the 
July, at the” Pocock. | presidency of Mr. Pocock, who welcomed all 
Eeq., The lawn, Bast Hill, Wandsworth. | the friends present. The Rev. J. J, Wray, 
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